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® What we do about civil rights, or what we decline to do, will in- 
fluence for years to come the stability and direction of our own 
and other countries all over the world. 


® Ever since our Pilgrim Fathers came to America our civil lib- 


erties have ranked, for most of us, among the highest of our 
spiritual treasures. 


® One of the most encouraging signs of this is the growing number 
of white Southerners who are now freely saying that we do 
have a race problem and that the basic rights of our Negroes 
and other minorities must be protected. 


® Whereas it was chiefly humane white people a century ago who 
led the movement to abolish slavery, it is now Negroes them- 
selves, directed and trained and able leaders of their own 
race, who are pressing hardest for the full citizenship which 
the abolition of slavery failed to give them. 


® The people who are made to endure these discriminations feel 
deeply their hurt and deprivation, and their feelings are not 
salved or protected by their race or their color. They are re- 
acting today as human beings generally react—as our Pilgrim 
Fathers reacted under religious persecution and our Revolu- 
tionary fathers under political oppression. 


e As a race Negroes are not the people they were when slavery 
ended. Opportunities for education have been eagerly seized, 
and with the spread of enlightenment, their ambition, in- 
dustry and sense of responsibility have grown . . .;ifasa 
race they give the nation any cause for wonder, it is not that 
so many of them, with little but their bootstraps to lift them- 
selves by, still remain backward—it is rather that so many 
others, against enormous odds, have gone so far and accom- 
plished so much. 


® Our region must dare of its own free will to order its ways for 
the welfare of all or else submit to outside compulsion in the 
interest of all. 


QUOTATIONS FROM 


States’ Rights and Human Rights 


See Also Page 5 











Letters to the Editors 





Veteran Missionary Tells of Japan Policies 





Urges Full Cooperation 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


In your April issue, page 2, Mr. 
{Lardner W.] Moore severely criticizes 
your support of the proposed Christian 
university in Japan. The matter is of 
such general interest and importance 
that I desire to comment as follows: 

1. The plan for such a university was 
carefully considered by leading educa- 
tors both in Japan and in the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, 
which is careful to avoid overlapping 
and waste. 

2. If the aim should be that of a 
memorial and a token of American sym- 
pathy, to distribute the fund to various 
schools for repairs, as Mr. Moore sug- 
gests, would fail in this objective and 
lose in the force of its appeal. 


3. The fund is separate and distinct 
from the various funds recommended by 
the FMCNA for reconstructing damaged 
schools and cannot be transferred; so 
Mr. Moore’s seemingly plausible argu- 
ment in his repeated, ‘“‘Do you know, 
etc.”” paragraph is disposed of. 

4. Moreover, even if this fund were 
transferrable, I doubt that Mr. Moore 
would approve our church’s contribut- 
ing toward it (see below). 

5. Mr. Moore’s complaint that we 
have no indication of the kind of Chris- 
tianity to be taught in the university 
needs no reply. 

6. A misleading statement, though 
unintentional, appears near the end of 
his letter. He says, ‘‘Many of the leaders 
of the proposed university have little 
but scorn for the Reformed Church of 
Japan.”” Readers will naturally suppose 
this refers to the old Presbyterian and 
Reformed church of prewar days, the 
largest and most evangelical of the in- 
dependent native churches before the 
union; but the scorned “Reformed 
church” of Mr. Moore is a new sect. 

7. Origin of the new sect. This was 
started by Mr. Okada and some fellow- 
alumni of our Kobe Seminary who were 
persuaded to join him. Mr. Okada is 
an able man who took post-graduate 
work at the Philadelphia Westminster 
Seminary. He is an ardent advocate 
of that schismatic group which with- 
drew from the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, and is as dogmatic as that group 
or as those of our own church who seem 
to be more aligned with outside divisive 
forces than with our own General As- 
sembly. 

8. The attitude of our missionaries 
who first returned to Japan after the 
war. Dr. McIlwaine was: first, then 
Messrs. Moore and McAlpine. All of 
these linked up promptly with Mr. 


Okada’s new sect. At the crisis before 
the war, leaders of this group had been 
in close contact with Mr. Okada and had 
practically dismissed our old associates 
in the seminary, leaving things largely 
in Mr. Okada’s hands. So, most nat- 
urally, upon their return after the war, 
these leaders conferred with Mr. Okada 
and his associates at once. They visited 
our important fields and, together with 
Mr. Okada and his associates, consulted 
our evangelists about starting mission 
work again, but emphasized the new 
creed as the condition. Most of the men 
who had met with so much hardship 
and were depressed from the prevailing 
devastation, seemed glad of the oppor- 
tunity to begin regular work again even 
under the condition required; but some 
few hesitated and continued cooperat- 
ing in the Kyodan. 


ONLY THE OTHER DAY I had a let- 
ter from a member of one chapel which 
I used to visit once or twice a month; 
next to Marugame it is the most impor- 
tant town in the district. Here we had 
an earnest and active group which con- 
tinued its work and growth even dur- 
ing the war; since that time these 
church members have established two 
churches in important towns in their 
district—this without mission support 
or leadership. They continue their ex- 
pansive program and their cooperation 
in the Kyodan. Unfortunately, this 
friend said that one of our missionaries 
reported that he was coming soon to 
teach them the new creed. I only hope 
he won’t spoil their fine spirit and zeal 
by unnecessary controversy. 

I hardly need to say more about the 
attitude of these leaders, but to under- 
stand their attitude we should remem- 
ber that they, like some before them, 
have always opposed closer cooperation 
whether in educational or church work, 
even cooperation with the old NKK 
(Presbyterian and Reformed) independ- 
ent native church, which was the 
largest and most strongly evangelical of 
all pre-union denominations and whose 
creed was fairly full and clear on essen- 
tial doctrines. It also acknowledged the 
great creeds of Christendom as their 
heritage from the past. Yet the extreme 
opponents of cooperation objected un- 
less the NKK would discard its creed 
and adopt our standards in detail! 

I have hesitated to write critically of 
my brethren whom [I know so well and 
love; but it is only fair that the readers 
should understand their actions which 
I have sometimes thought a bit high- 
handed, and have wondered how this 
could be done in the face of the disap- 
proval of the Nashville staff and execu- 
tive committee, for surely they would 





not approve of such a course. 


Some- 
times the activities have been like the 


proselytism of Seventh Day Adventists 
and other smaller sects which are go 


dogmatic and exclusive that they 
don’t even unite in union prayer meet- 
ings. This is not in accord with the 
usual custom of our church. 


MY PRAYER: At such a time of rare 
opportunity when peoples in Asia are 
keenly awake to the need of religion, 
and Christians in India, China, Japan 
and elsewhere are awake to their own re- 
sponsibility and are taking the initiative 
and pressing forward in nation-wide 
evangelism, I sincerely hope that our 
mission and our church, with all Chris. 
tian forces, will cease controversy over 
old shibboleths of doctrine and unite in 
meeting present conditions and driving 
back communism and materialism which 
threaten to overrun the East, if not the 
world. Any narrow, dogmatic action 
that dampens this new spirit of personal 
responsibility and initiative would seem 
a tragic error; but wise cooperation on 
the part of such able leaders as we now 
have on the field might so help the for- 
ward movement of the Christian forces 
that soon Japan would be a truly Chris- 
tian democracy. 

I close this, Messrs. Editors, by stat- 
ing my hearty approval of the closing 
sentence of your comments on Mr. 
Moore’s letter: ‘‘We see no reason to 
subsidize and encourage our own di- 
visions in the life of the Japanese 
church.” 

The Apostle’s exhortation, Eph. 4:2 
6, will appropriately be recalled. 


WALTER McS. BUCHANAN. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


®EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. Buchanan 
was a Presbyterian, US, missionary to 
Japan for 43 years, retiring in 1938. 


Support Missions Statement 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I should like to be listed in your 
columns in support of the ‘‘Call to Ad- 
vance in Foreign Missions” (OUTLOOK, 
Agr. 18)... 


DUNBAR HUNT OGDEN, Jr., Staun- 
ton, Va. 


T. HENRY PATTERSON, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ISABEL ROGERS, Tallahassee, Fila. 
S. C. GUTHRIE, Kilgore, Texas. 
GUS J. CRAVEN, Austin, Texas. 
JAMES M. GREGORY, Corinth, Miss. 
JAMESON C. JONES, Corinth, Miss. 


CURTIS P. HARPER, Jr., Davidson, 
N. C. 


W. TED JONES, Ocala, Fila. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 


the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
Telephone 2-9492. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Office Building Will 
Replace St. Nicholas 
Church in New York 


Long Controversy Ended by 


Lease to Insurance Company 


New York. (RNS)—St. Nicholas Col- 
legiate Reformed church—oldest church 
in New York—will soon be razed to 
make way for a 21-story office building. 

Announcement of plans for the new 
structure apparently ends the long con- 
troversy which raged between the con- 
gregation and the consistory of the Col- 
legiate Reformed Dutch Church of New 
York, governing body of the five Col- 
legiate churches in this city. The church 
was mentioned in previous real estate 
deals, but the congregation always op- 
posed any change. 

A statement released by the consis- 
tory said it was not “selling” the prop- 
erty, but leasing the land to the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany for a period of 30 years, with two 
renewals of 21 years each. ‘‘Thus, the 
patrimony of the Collegiate Church is 
being carefully conserved for future 
service,” the statement said. 


Began in 1929 


Controversy over the sale of the St. 
Nicholas property, which is located at 
Fifth Avenue and 48th Street and is one 
of the most valuable in the city, dates 
back to 1929 when an offer to buy the 
church was made. The land was needed 
for a proposed Rockefeller-Metropolitan 
Opera House development. The offer 
was opposed by the late Malcolm J. Mac- 
Leod, then pastor of the church. 

In 1946, when sale of the property 
again came up, Joseph R. Sizoo, the pas- 
tor, objected and was joined in this 
stand by the congregation. Although 
this opposition eventually resulted in 
the withdrawal by the consistory of the 
Property from the market, the breach 
between congregation and consistory 
was not healed. 

Early in 1947 Dr. Sizoo resigned the 
pastorate and became president of the 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary. On Jan. 14, 1947, the con- 
sregation met and voted to dissolve. It 
disposed of $40,000 of its assets, includ- 
ing cash, securities and property. 


UN Headquarters to Provide 
Special Room for Prayer 

Lake Success, N. Y. (RNS)—A spe- 
tial chamber for prayer and meditation 
Will be set up in the new headquarters 


IN THIS ISSUE 


REPORTS TO THE ASSEMBLY— 
Christian Relations 
Montreat 
American Bible Society 
Ministers’ Work 
Sabbath 
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Historical Foundation 


HEAVENLY EMPLOYER 
By Kenneth J. Foreman 


EDITORIALS— 
The Right to Do Something 
Montreat’s 50 New Rooms 
Watch Out for These Postal Rates 


FLORIDA NEWS LETTER 
By Stephen T. Harvin 





of the United Nations, now under con- 
struction in midtown Manhattan. 

In issuing a directive to Wallace K. 
Harrison, chief planning architect, to 
establish the prayer chamber, Secretary 
General Trygve Lie put the United Na- 
tions on record as making its first offi- 
cial act of deference to the concept of 
a Supreme Being. 


Walter W. Van Kirk, executive sec- 
retary of the Federal Council’s depart~ 
ment of international justice and good- 
will immediately expressed his commen- 
dation of Secretary General Lie for this 
step, saying, “It becomes increasingly 
clear that the United Nations cannot 
fully achieve the ideals embodied in its 
Charter unless recourse is had to a 
power not its own.”’ 


Dr. Mott in Tokyo to 
Help Launch Program 


Tokyo. (RNS)—John R. Mott, honor- 
ary president of the World Council of 
Churches, arrived here to participate 
in a series of religious meetings. 

Subjects to be discussed at the meet- 
ings include the message of the World 
Council’s Amsterdam Assembly; Japan’s 
contribution to world Christianity; pro- 
moting lay participation in the Church; 
and plans for more widespread evan- 
gelism. 

Dr. Mott is also scheduled to address 
a forthcoming all Japan Christian rally 
which will launch a projected five-year 
evangelistic program, sponsored by 
Kyodan (United Church of Christ in 
Japan). 


Report to General Assembly 





Montreat Situation 
In All Departments 


Termed Encouraging 


College ‘‘Weathered’’ Effort 
To Make it Independent 


Montreat’s report to the General As- 
sembly indicates that churches and in- 
dividuals are making a larger place for 
its needs in rheir benevolences. 

Attendance at conferences last July, 
it is reported, was up to capacity. Dur- 
ing the conference season more than 
$16,000 was spent by the Association on 
the conference program and young peo- 
ple’s work, 

Montreat’s board of directors have ap- 
proved a School of Sacred Music during 
the conferences as soon as the finances 
of the Association will permit. 

Ralph E. McCaskill, St. Charles, S. C., 
minister, and Dorothy Boardman of the 
Montreat College faculty, will direct the 
young people’s program during the com- 
ing season. 

In reporting on what was done during 
the polio epidemic in North Carolina 
last year, Montreat authorities declare 
they took every precaution, following 
closely the guidance of health officials, 
no cases were reported in Montreat. 
No conferences were cancelled, though 
August attendance declined. 


Returned to Church Control 


In line with the instructions of the 
1948 Assembly, Montreat College was 
returned to the control of the Mountain 
Retreat Association (an agent of the 
General Assembly) last summer, The 
report declares, ‘“‘We believe that those 
who know the situation best would agree 
that the college has weathered the op- 
position and the effort to make it an 
independent school as well as could be 
expected.’’ 

The faculty of the college, according 
to the report, has been ‘‘greatly streng- 
thened in the replacements which it was 
necessary to make.’”’ The Crosby Adams 
Fine Arts building has been presented 
to the college during the year. The 
trustees ‘‘reaffirm their determination 
to have the institutions at Montreat 
thoroughly Presbyterian and fully ac- 
eredited. This development will be 
most difficult.’’ 

In the development*program it is re- 
ported that the lake has been dredged, 
a wading pool and sun beach for chil- 
dren have been provided, and various 








requirements have been met as author- 
ized by the health authorities. A new 
power line has been brought in and new 
and rebuilt transformers have been in- 
stalled. Satisfactory electric service is 
now available. 


Satisfied Health Authorities 


“Electric and gas equipment has been 
placed in the Assembly Inn kitchen,” 
says the report. ‘‘Much still remains to 
be done but we are grateful that we 
do not have to fight the health authori- 
ties about it any longer.”’ 

ixperiments are being made in an ef- 
fort to improve the acoustics of the Au- 
ditorium. The new cafeteria was placed 
in operation last summer. 

In a review of Montreat’s financial 
situation, it is reported that $40,000 of 
a $200,000 note has been paid. In ad- 
dition, approximately $90,000 has been 
raised and spent on the objectives origi- 
nally presented to the Assembly’s im- 
provements and debt payment. 


First Wing to Be Completed 


Completion of the first wing of the 
new building will proceed as soon as 
funds for this purpose are available. 
This will provide 50 rooms at an addi- 
tional cost of $150,000, including equip- 
ment. Before going further on the 
second wing, the directors will study 
thoroughly Montreat’s needs to see what 
type building is most needed there. 
(Editorial, p. 8.) 

Montreat Day, May 22, is pointed to 
as a time of importance in telling Mon- 
treat’s story. 

Recommendations ask that an ade- 
quate amount for Montreat be provided 
through the budget; that the first $40,- 
000 received from this source count each 
year toward the $780,000 emergency 
needs, and that all above the $40,000 
be used for current needs. 


Church Stands High in 
Support of Bible Society 


The American Bible Society will re- 
port to the coming General Assembly 
that its record-breaking efforts to pro- 
vide the Scriptures to meet present de- 
mands have not been nearly enough. 
Last year approximately 550,000  vol- 
umes were shipped to Germany; $230,- 
567 was spent in Japan for the same pur- 
pose. The Society cannot meet fully 
all the urgent demands that come to it, 
the report says, ‘“‘until gifts from indi- 
viduals and churches are greatly in- 
creased.”’ 

Last year the 845,181 whole Bibles 
distributed by the Society was the larg- 
est number in its 132 years. 

During the past nine years the Society 
has maintained two programs: its regu- 
lar work and its emergency program. 
Gifts for both last year from the 
churches amounted to $921,502. The 
Society hopes to combine both programs 
into one in the fyture without the loss 


of contributions which have gone to 
either. In addition to church gifts, in- 
dividuals last year gave $576,026. Next 
year’s budget seeks $2,959,900 from all 
sources, 

Presbyterian, US, women are thanked 
for their $25,000 birthday offering for 
the Bible Society this year. This church, 
it is pointed out, stands first among the 
larger denominations in per capita gifts 
to the American Bible Society. The So- 
ciety is asking the Assembly for $50,000 
for the coming year. John A. MacLean, 
Richmond, Va., is chairman of the As- 
sembly’s committee on this cause, 


‘Separation of Church and 
State Proposed as Theme 


Henry Wade DuBose, the one-man 
committee on Reformation Day, is ask- 
ing the Generai Assembly to approve 
“Separation of Church and State” as the 
theme for Reformation Day next Octo- 
ber 23. 





Reports to the 
89th 
General Assembly 





Sabbath Committee Sees Contrast 
Between Ideal and Practice | 


The Assembly’s Committee on the 
Sabbath, with S. C. Byrd, Winnsboro, 
S. C., chairman, in its report to the 
coming General Assembly, points to “‘the 
contrast between the Divine ideal, as 
Jesus taught it, on the way the Lord’s 
Day should be spent and the way it is 
being spent.” 

The committee asks that the church 
give a larger place in its education pro- 
gram to instruction on this subject and 
that it provide a fuller program of ac- 
tivities for all ages on Sunday in order 
that ‘‘the entire day be spent in Chris- 
tian worship, Christian service, Christian 
fellowship, and other Christian minis- 
tries.” 


Committee on Ministers’ Work 
Defines ‘‘Temporary Supply’’ 


In compliance with instructions from 
the General Assembly, the Committee on 
the Minister and His Work will submit a 
revised manual to the coming Montreat 
meeting. This manual describes tha 
work of the commission on presbytery 
level when it functions as a committee 
and when it functions as a commission. 
It lists a number of suggestions to com- 
missions and to congregations as to ways 
in which to facilitate their work. 

The committee, as instructed by the 
last Assembly, proposes a definition of 
a temporary supply of vacant pulpits and 





provides for ‘‘occasional supply.” The 
occasional supply” (minister, licen. 
tiate, candidate or layman) may not be 
employed for more than a month with. 
out having his status defined by the 
Commission on the Minister and His 
Work, “A Temporary Supply is a mip. 
ister employed by the Session under this 
title, after consultation with the Com. 
mission on the Minister and His Work, 
to conduct services, and it may be, to 
perform other duties, for a definite op 
indefinite period while the pulpit is ya- 
cant, or while the regular minister jg 
unable to perform his usual functions, 
A Temporary Supply, as distinct from an 
Occasional Supply, is not eligible for a 
eall as pastor.’’ 

Last year the Assembly’s committea 
presented a questionnaire which it pro- 
posed for use in the visitation to 
churches by representatives of presby- 
tery. The Assembly declined to use this 
in such a manner but suggested that it 
might serve a church as a standard of 
excellence. The committee now calls at- 
tention to the fact that the questions 
may be found in the 1948 Minutes of the 
Assembly but it thinks no further dis- 
tribution as a standard of excellence 
would be ‘‘worth the effort.’’ Therefore 
it says it will take no further action in 
this matter unless instructed otherwise 
by the Assembly. Ernest Trice Thomp- 
son, Richmond, Va., is chairman of the 
committee. 


Cumberland Church Unites to 
Support Historical Foundation 


In addition to the support of the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, the Assembly’s 
Historical Foundation at Montreat dur- 
ing the past year was given the support 
of the General Synod of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church and of 
the General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. 

As reported by Thomas H. Spence, 
curator, and Thos. P. Johnston, chair- 
man of the executive committee, the 
Foundation during the past year ac- 
quired a copy of the ‘“‘Matthews Bible” 
dated in 1537; a copy of the “Great 
Bible’ of 1540 and other important 
volumes. 

Gifts received during the year toward 
the erection of the new building are re 
ported as bringing the total to ‘‘some- 
what more than $50,000.” 


Formation of Augusta-Macon 
Gives Assembly 86 Presbyteries 


Presbyterians, US, will this year re 
port 86 presbyteries to the General As- 
sembly instead of 87. This comes about 
as a result of the merging of Augusta 
Presbytery with part of Macon. The new 
presbytery is called Augusta-Macon. H. 
Kerr Taylor, Milledgeville, Ga., pastor, 
was named its first moderator. James 
B. Bradley of Monticello is the stated 
clerk. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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REPORT TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





States’ Rights and Human Rights 


eEDITORS’ NOTE—On this and fol- 
JoWing pages appear excerpts from one 
of the major reports to the coming 
General Assembly. It is that of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Relations. The con- 
densed form which appears here is ap- 
proximately One-third of the report 
which will appear in the Blue Book, 
which will be mailed to the commis- 
sioners by the stated clerk of the As- 
sembly early in May. According to the 
committee, this report is not being pre- 
sented for adoption. Rather, it is sub- 
mitted with the recommendation that it 
be received and commended to the 
churches and groups’ within’ the 
churches for their consideration and 
study. 


UR AMERICAN CHURCHES can- 
not properly stand apart from this 
problem [of civil rights] in si- 

lence or unconcern. And this is so in 
a special way for the churches of the 
South. Our American struggles over 
civil rights . is not a _ sectional 
one; it involves the freedom and 
feelings of a wide variety of peo- 
ple all over the country. Neverthe- 
less, because two-thirds of our larg- 
est racial minority still live as a re- 
tarded group in the Southern States, and 
since for this reason the conflict has 
raged with peculiar fury around the 
heads of Southerners, the churches of 
this region are faced with a particular 
obligation to bring the main facts and 
arguments of this dispute to the atten- 
tion of their members and to the test of 
the Christian spirit and the Christian 
standards. 

With this fact and duty in mind, 
therefore, let us look first at the under- 
lying causes of this problem about the 
factors that have brought about the 
present sharp debaté. We start with 
a fact that is well known but none too 
well understood. 


1. The South’s insistence on ‘States’ 
Rights,” in opposition to federally en- 
forced civil rights, has deep and tena- 
tious roots in Southern history and 
Southern feelings. . 


The prevailing temper of the South 
with respect to civil rights is to a large 
extent the psychological legacy of the 
darkest and bitterest era of its history— 
the period from 1865 to 1876. Just 
what was it about this decade—ironi- 
cally known as Reconstruction—that 
caused it to fail so dismally and to 
mold as it did the mind and customs 
of the South? Of many factors that 
played a part, we mention only two. 

1. One was the vindictive spirit of 
the men who dictated the nation’s Re- 
‘onstruction policy. Had Lincoln lived, 
the story at this point might have been 
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different; but of this one can only sur- 
mise. What did happen is clear. While 
there were not a few prominent North- 
ern leaders who favor a milder, more 
friendly course, in the end it was a 
vengeful and ruthless group who 
climbed to power and then poured out 
their wrath upon the Southern people. 


2. But the thing that did most to 
harden the hearts of the South, and to 
make “civil rights” a fighting phrase 
among many from that day to this, was 
a part of the Reconstruction program it- 
self. This was the Act of Congress that 
made citizens of all the former slaves 
almost as soon as the war was over. 
Three things made this move a galling 
and revolting deed to white Southerners 
of that day. 


One was the bitter humiliation of 
it. . . . Again, there was the incon- 
sistency of the civil rights policy. . . . 
The crowning agony of this whole 
experiment lay in the depth and 
shame of its practical failure. . 


Had the effects of Reconstruction on 
the Southern mind been confined to the 
decade that produced them, the fruits 
of that ‘tragic era’’ would have been 
bitter enough. The worst of it is that 
the evil tree has gone on bearing its 
evil fruit, and today is bearing it still. 
The despotic and vengeful spirit in 
which the 14th and 15th Amendments 
to our Constitution were adopted still 
hides for many the value and force of 
the rights they establish. . . The Re- 
construction, in a word, was an at- 
tempted “short cut to civilization” that 
proved a blind alley instead, and one 
result is that millions of our citizens, 
though freed from the “house of bond- 
age’’, are still traveling a wilderness 
road on the way to the Promised Land 
of equal opportunity. 


Other Roots of Opposition 


This is not to say that all Southern 
opposition to a federal program now 
can be traced to this source. To sug- 
gest as much would be unfair. Many 
Southerners are now waving the states’ 
rights banner because they believe in 
the states’ rights principle. . . What 
some in this group are now opposing is 
not civil rights for Negroes but federal 
coercion of unwilling states... . 

Alive and real as the problem is from 
this point of view, however, another 
cause of today’s conflict must also be 
considered. 


II. The present-day claims of our 
American minorities to full civil rights 
have a sound moral and historical basis. 


Today’s agitation over civil rights is 
not a temptest in a political tea-pot. 


To think of it as being solely or mainly 
the upshot of partisan political am- 
bitions is to misunderstand or ignore 
the facts. That the conflict may in 
recent months have been used by some 
groups to advance their political for- 
tunes is entirely possible—we venture 
no opinion on this—but such a possi- 
bility should not be allowed to confuse 
or divert us. At stake in this struggle 
are values and principles too precious 
to let us think of it as something 
trumped up to help carry an election. 


Just where can the real 
causes of this loud cry for human 
and civil rights be found? 


1. One of them, plainly, lies in the 
great practical value of our civil rights 
themselves. Wherever these have been 
enjoyed, men have always looked upon 
them as more precious than material 
possessions... . 

2. A second cause of today’s struggle 
for civil rights, therefore, grows natu- 
rally out of the first: it is that men tend 
to protest and rebel when these rights 
are to any extent denied them. No peo- 
ple should know this better than we 
Americans. ; 

3. A third thing that has done much 
to intensify this controversy was the 
use of our American civil rights as a 
propaganda weapon in World War II. 


4. The civil rights crisis has also been 
greatly sharpened by a fourth factor— 
the recent worldwide march among sub- 
ject people toward freedom and inde- 
pendence. What has taken place in 
India, for example, under the leader- 
ship of men like Gandhi and Nehru, has 
fired the hearts of millions of people in 
similar circumstances all over the world. 


Such facts drive us then to a clear 
conclusion, and it is one that America’s 
privileged groups in particular should 
bear in mind. Our submerged minori- 
ties are being driven today by hard facts 
—the facts of principle, circumstance 
and human nature—to make their civil 
rights demands, and it is the pressure 
of these demands that is calling forth 
the programs of our statesmen and not 
the programs that are creating the pres- 
sures. The conflict will not be settled 
until America’s moral obligation to deal 
fairly with these demands has been fully 
met. 


What Forces Can Help? 


But how, in view of all that stands in 
the way, shall we go about doing this? 
To what forces—moral, spiritual and 
legal—shall we resort? Shall we de- 
pend solely upon education, secular and 
religious, or is there a part that legis- 
lation also may rightly play? 











These are important questions that 
bring us in many ways to the heart of 
the present controversy. But before 
we answer them, let us underscore their 
urgency for the people of the Southern 
states by a closer look at the civil rights 
picture in our own region. 


III. The South has made commenda- 
ble progress in extending and protect- 
ing the civil rights of its minority peo- 
ples, but these rights are still widely 
denied or restricted by unequal treat- 
ment in many places. 


This truth needs to be faced humbly 
and frankly. One of our temptations as 
Southerners, when our racial inequali- 
ties are mentioned, is to point either 
to the advances we have made or to 
the fact that other sections of the coun- 
try are in some respects as guilty as we 
are. But while pointing to either of 
these facts may be taken as a whole- 
some sign of our uneasy conscience in 
this matter, we should take care not to 
use either as an excuse for dodging un- 
pleasant facts or for evading the respon- 
sibility they lay upon us. Whatever 
others may do or fail to do, both the 
lights and shadows in our own picture 
need to be appraised with honesty and 
care. . 


Signs of progress are coming not 
only in words but in deeds. 


Specific events or gains in many of 
the Southern states suggest that the 
entire region is undergoing genuine and 
hopeful changes. Lynching has been 
greatly reduced, and in many states no 
such crime has occurred for many years. 
Last year more Southern Negroes voted, 
in both primary and general elections, 
than at any other time in our century. 
Southern cities are increasingly putting 
Negroes on the. police force. Last year 
the people of Richmond, Va., white and 
colored together, elected a Negro to the 
city council. In several Southern states 
Negro girls are receiving nurses’ train- 
ing in fully accredited hospitals. More 
and more communities are taking steps 
toward the equalization of opportunities 
and facilities in the fields of education 
and medicine. The acquittal in Widowee, 
Alabama, of a Negro who in self-defense 
had killed a white man, and the con- 
viction in the same state of two white 
men who had criminally assaulted Negro 
girls—each being sentenced to 45 years 
in prison—suggest that Southern courts 
are more nearly approaching the ideal 
of equal justice for all. On the eco- 
nomic front, the International Harvester 
Company, by setting up its own fair em- 
ployment standards, has shown how 
minority workers can be successfully in- 
tegrated, even in the South, with a com- 
pany’s work force as a whole. 

But the darker side of the picture 
must also be faced with candor. Ad- 
mitting that while certain parts of the 
South “show much more progress to- 
ward basic equality,” the Southern 
Regional Council declared last year that 
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in the “long sweep of the cotton coun- 
try known as the ‘plantation belt’ . 

a vast proportion of the population, in- 
cluding most Negroes and many whites, 
live marginal lives. The housing is the 
poorest in the country, their income 
level the lowest, their health the 
poorest, their educational opportunities 
the slightest. Here, too, we find democ- 
racy at its lowest ebb. There is little 
political participation on the part of 
Negroes and poor whites; police bru- 
tality and private intimidation flourish: 
peonage is not unknown. In short, the 
basic rights of citizenship are widely de- 
nied, and laws frequently mean little 
or nothing.” . 


The Christian-Democratic Creed 


The Christian-democratic creed, 
which affirms that men as men have cer- 
tain ‘“‘unalienable rights’ with which 
they ‘‘are endowed by the Creator,”’ 
does not hold that all men are equal 
in the sense of having equal talents 
or capacities. It does hold that all men, 
being created by one God, are entitled 
to equal opportunities for enjoyment, 
redemption and self-fulfillment. Far 
from supporting the belief that any 
race of men is predestined to occupy a 
place of permanent subordination or in- 
feriority, it declares that the very op- 
posite is true. Recognizing that while 
some races may at some stages of his- 
tory be backward races, it denies that 
they are, therefore, inferior races. It 
would say to Jews concerning Gentiles, 
and to Gentiles concerning Jews, what 
Peter in effect heard the Spirit saying 
on the Joppa housetop: That one can- 
not rightly “call common” any people 
that God has made. It would say to 
the advanced in regard to the backward 
that since God has ‘“‘made of one blood 
all nations’’ of men, we cannot lay the 
blame for backwardness on blood. Not 
‘“‘wrongness” of ancestry but lack of op- 
portunity, this creed declares, is what 
chiefly holds men back. 


Rights ignored or denied are being 
looked upon as wrongs against our 
neighbors and blots upon the South’s 
good name—as evils not to be jus- 
tified but overcome. 


But how, in view of the difficulties, 
shall these evils be overcome. Assum- 
ing that many would like to see the 
basic rights of all our people guaran- 
teed, on what means and methods shall 
we rely? In the light of our nation’s 
past experience in dealing with this and 
similar problems, wisdom calls, it would 
seem, for avoiding on either side an 
extreme position that would pin its faith 
solely to a single approach. We sug- 
gest, therefore, as a further proposition. 
that 


IV. Any sound program for safe- 
guarding human rights must recognize 
the role of both education and legis- 
lation. 





The hopes pinned to certain federaj 
laws by many human rights defenders 
today are not justified. Let us 
suppose, for example, that the “lega) 
remedy’’ is the proposed federal F. yg. 
P. C. law on which so many are now 
insisting. It may be true that Many 
Southerners have never read this recom- 
mended statute and that its real aims 
are widely misunderstood. Neverthe. 
less, in the present state of the South’s 
mind and heart on the matter it would 
doubtless be so fiercely resented and 
resisted that, far from being adequately 
enforced, the ill-will engendered by it 
would make the whole civil rights prob- 
lem in the South much harder to solve. 
In addition, the cost of enforcing such 
a law would be enormous and might be- 
come prohibitive. . 

Not only would such laws greatly hin- 
der Southern leaders who are striving 
to change the present picture; they 
would also do a disservice to Southern 
Negroes, the wiser of whom know that 
the things they want most—the vote, 
educational opportunities and the like 
—‘are more readily attainable in a 
South that is not aroused against fed- 
eral intervention in the field of segre- 
gation.”’ 


Legislation Can Help 


But true as this is, and important 
as it is for the nation to remember it, 
we cannot fairly dismiss the whole ques- 
tion of federal legislation by saying that 
such laws “always do more harm than 
good.’’ This view is not borne out by 
the facts. 

One of these facts, which if kept in 
mind might dispel many fears, is that 
federal laws enacted years ago, but only 
now being made effective by our federal 
courts, are today supporting the rights 
of many Southern Negroes without caus- 
ing serious reaction or disturbance. Re- 
cent court decisions in regard to edu- 
cational and voting rights are good ex- 
amples of this. In South Carolina Judge 
J. Waties Waring’s decision opening 
the Democratic primary to Negroes, 
though strongly opposed beforehand, 
now seems on the way to being ac- 
cepted. In Arkansas, a Negro student 
has been admitted to the University 
medical school with no upheaval in that 
school or in the state at large. 

Even more hopeful . . are the signs 
of a growing sense of responsibility 
among Southerners for state and local 
action voluntarily undertaken. Unfor- 
tunately, few of these signs have been 
seen among our _ political leaders. 
Nevertheless, the Christian principle 
that rights and responsibilities go hand 
in hand, that privilege entails obli- 
gation, is being recognized by a growing 
group as a principle that applies to in- 
dividuals and states alike. 


Many Southern voices in effect are 
saying, “If we don't like the federal 
way of safeguarding civil rights, 
what way do we intend to use?” . . - 


The rest of the country, despite its 
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own failures and shortcomings in this 
field, is now more determined than ever 
to make the federal government a re- 
sponsible, active agent for the enforc- 
ing of civil rights... . 

Education for better human relations, 
by itself, is not solving our race prob- 
lem either well enough or fast enough. 

. Many of our best educated peo- 
ple still go on acting in ways that sanc- 
tion and often dig deeper the gaps and 
gulfs between the races. In the church, 
for all our stress on Christian brother- 
hood, most white Southern churchmen 
are still unready to work or worship on 
a common level with their ‘‘brothers 
in Christ’’ of a different color. Like- 
wise despite sincere and repeated stress 
upon the ideal of democracy in our 
schools, even many college graduates are 
still cold to the duty of being demo- 
cratic toward Negroes. Like a vacci- 
nation that doesn’t vaccinate, plainly 
much of our education hasn’t ‘“‘taken.” 


Folkways as Teachers 


What is the matter? One explanation, 
no doubt, is that up to now we have not 
had enough education, either Christian 
or secular, that has really come to grips 
with the needs and rights of our 
minority groups. But the main trouble 
lies deeper. It is simply that our South- 
ern folkways have been more effective 
teachers by and large than the most en- 
lightened of our leaders. Our discrimi- 
natory laws and social patterns have 
so educated each rising generation by 
daily experience that whatever contrary 
teaching they may have received in 
words has had no real chance to change 
our regional customs or even to affect 
our thinking profoundly. 

No state has a moral right to deprive 
any of its people of their civil rights. 
It was on the principle that states’ 
rights are above human rights that Hit- 
ler deprived the Jews in Germany of 
their civil liberties. Here in 
America most of us rejected that doc- 
trine as immoral and wrong. Many of 
us did so on solid Christian grounds: 
we rejected it not merely on the prin- 
ciple that ‘the strdng should bear the 
burdens of the weak,’’ but also for the 
deeper spiritual reason that human per- 
sonality in any human form is sacred, 
that men as God’s supreme creations are 
not to be despised or mistreated or ex- 
pDloited to bolster the pride and place of 
others, and that, exactly as “‘the Sabbath 
is made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath,” so the State is made for man 
and not man for the State. 


These principles cannot now be 
ignored as today we deal with a 
similar racial problem nearer home. 
What do they mean for our Southern 
States in the present dispute? One 
thing seems clear. The South can 
justify its claim to states’ rights only 
as it uses those rights, not as a de- 
vice for dodging its democratic duty, 
but as a means for guaranteeing more 
effectively the rights and liberties of 
all its citizens. 
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What, then, can we do, as Christian 
citizens, toward helping our Southern 
states face and bear their responsibili- 
ties in this field? .. . 


V. The Southern churches have a 
large unfinished task in the field of edu- 
cation and action concerning human 
rights. 


1. The task is one that we need to 
accept first of all in our thinking. In 
supposing for the past few generations 
that the church had no business deal- 
ing with social questions of this kind, 
our own church at least has departed 
radically from the thinking of our 
Reformation leaders. . 

2. Again, this task is one that we 
should deal with more fully and ex- 
pliciting in the official programs and 
pronouncements of our church. . . 
The Re-Study Committee implies that 
this is a point at which our educational 
program should be strengthened as soon 
as possible, and we agree. 

3. Once more, this unfinished task of 
ours in the field of social education is 
one to be borne by our pastors, teachers 
and parents in the church and the home. 
The fact that our people are being 
molded in mind and spirit by inherited 
social customs and ideas—many of these 
out of accord with the teachings of our 
faith—makes it imperative that they be 
given sound and systematic guidance by 
their Christian leaders, unpopular at 
times though this guidance may be. Our 
ministers above all must not be guilty 
of supporting by their silence an un- 
Christian social order. . 


VI. In any event, whatever our own 
church may do, it seems fair to con- 
clude that the rights of all our Ameri- 
can citizens, already so clearly estab- 
lished in law, will be increasingly en- 
forced in practice. 


In this rising and spreading move- 
ment our American churches, more 
active now than ever before, are giving 
strong and effective spiritual leader- 
ship. The Roman Catholic Church, long 
officially committed to equality where 
racial rights are at issue, is pressing 
toward this goal with mounting zeal. 
Most of our Protestant denominations 
are taking stands, in both word and 
deed, against denials of civil rights on 
the ground of religion or race, and many 
are conducting programs designed to 
protect these rights at the bars of local 
and federal justice. In the face of 
warnings that controversial issues must 
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be avoided lest the fellowship of the 
church be broken, Christians in growing 
numbers are refusing to buy the 
church’s physical unity at the price of its 
ethical loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

Convinced that Christianity cannot 
serve God fully without defending the 
rights of his children, our Protestant 
bodies are joining hands with other 
humanitarian American forces to fight 
the injustice and tyranny of religious 
and racial discrimination. 


Who Will Win? 


Whether such forces will win the field 
in our time, or lose it to dictatorial 
movements that promise far more 
equality than they are prepared to de- 
liver, it is yet too soon to say. But 
one thing seems sure. Whether by move- 
ments fundamentally secular or by 
movements fundamentally Christian in 
aim and spirit, the human and civil 
rights of all men—minority as well as 
majority groups—will one day be more 
firmly established. 


Discrimination that denies or nul- 
lifies these rights is as doomed as 
human slavery. 


With this fact the churches of the 
South, no less than churches elsewhere, 
will have to come to terms. For the 
fact confronts us with a question we 
cannot evade: Are Southern Protestants 
to allow secular, non-Protestant, and 
non-Southern Christian forces to be the 
chief instruments of justice in this 
realm today, or will they take their 
place beside these other forces which 
are striving to guarantee to all men 
their basic rights? On the answer we 
make to this question depends not only 
the freedom and fuller life of our 
minority peoples, but also the moral 
vitality of our Southern churches. 

A church that tries to be neutral 
by keeping silent, or a church that re- 
sorts to compromise to save itself, will 
to that extent forfeit its redemptive 
power and influence among men. Only 
a church that heeds the summons of 
principle above all else, and that dares 
in deed and spirit to defend the rights 
of all men without fear or favor, will 
gain the abiding respect of the world 
and the full blessing of God. 

Editorial, page 8. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Right to Do Something 

In publishing part of the important 
study made by the Assembly’s Commit- 
tee on Christian Relations this week we 
are well aware that we cannot do jus- 
tice to this report. In fact, by the ne- 
cessity of omitting considerable parts of 
it, we may have left out, in some sec- 
tions, just the sentence which would be 
needed to answer a question raised in 
some reader’s mind. A careful study of 
the full hope, will meet 
most of the difficulties so stimulated. 

It is important to note that the com- 
mittee is not asking the Assembly to 
adopt its report. It merely asks that 
it be received and 
the churches and 
churches for 





report, we 


commended to 
groups within the 
their consideration and 
study. This is wise procedure. There 
are probably too many difficult angles 
to this matter to seek to produce a 
statement which could in any real sense 
be termed a statement of the Assembly. 

In printing more than a third of the 
report, we nevertheless hope thet the 
fine spirit in which the study is pre- 
sented and the balanced judgments 
which are expressed will be easily appar- 
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ent. The committee is well aware that 
the frequently-heard slogans, the calls 
to battle from different quarters, are 
really superficial efforts to come to grips 
with an old and deeply-rooted problem. 

It will be good for us to look care- 
fully at the committee’s conclusion with 
regard to church or public programs of 
education. It is declared that ‘‘we have 
not had enough education, either Chris- 
tian or secular, that has really come to 
grips with the needs and rights of our 
minority groups.’”’ The trouble, how- 
ever, is deeper, says the committee. ‘‘It 
is simply that our Southern folkways 
have been more effective teachers by and 
large than the most enlightened of our 
leaders.””’ Our words, our sermons, our 
classes, our editorials, our schools and 
colleges—-all together—do not have the 
influence that our social patterns, our 
age-old customs, our folkways do. This 
spells, not only conversion of individuals 
but conversion of a social order; it 
means not only the salvation of a man 
but also the permeation of social forces 
with the power of Christ. 

The committee has taken a stand on 
legislative procedure that will doubtless 
meet popular approval in the South, It 
says that it is up to us to meet these 
situations; not to depend upon Federal 
efforts. But it warns that unless we are 
realistic in meeting these demands of 
mistreated people, we shall have no 
choice in the matter. As a leading 
Southern Governor once put it, ‘‘States’ 
rights mean the right to do something; 
not the right to do nothing.” 


Montreat’s 50 New Rooms 


In the report on Montreat to the Gen- 
eral Assembly which appears in this is- 
sue, the item of the new building de- 
serves more than passing consideration. 

Everyone who knows anything about 
Montreat knows how pressing is the de- 
mand for more rooms. The only dif- 
ference of opinion has to do with the 
way in which these rooms are to be pro- 
vided. 

According to inherited plans, it seems 
that the first wing of the building, whose 
construction has now been halted, is to 
be completed, providing 50 rooms. The 
question in our mind, and in many 
others, has to do with the advisability of 
spending an additional $150,000 for the 
50 rooms which would then be available. 
Could not $150,000 be spent on another 
site for another type of construction 
which would be more satisfactory? We 
are not sure, but we raise the question. 

There are those who feel that the peo- 
ple of our church would never under- 
stand it if, after the expenditure of more 
than $300,000 on the present building, 
it were to be abandoned. Perhaps they 
would not, but if they could understand 
that the cost of completing the first wing 
and maintaining it in order to provide 
only 50 rooms might be far greater in 
proportion than the construction else- 
where of a much more adequate build- 
ing, we think they would favor the more 





economical course. We do not belieye 
they would want a building complete 
just because it has already consumed ag 
great amount of money if a more prac. 
tical arrangement could be worked out 
on another location. 

We are sure that the directors want 
to do the wisest thing and that which 
will be most acceptable to the church 
at large. We wonder if they would not 
be surprised at how many people would 
be willing to see the cafeteria adapted 
to its present location and a modest ho. 
tel-type structure planned nearby. 


Commissioners’ Time and Expenses 
The church will give strong support 
to the Assembly’s Stated Clerk, E. ¢, 
Scott, in his current instructions to com- 
missioners to the General Assembly 
OUTLOOK, Apr. 25). In fact, Dr. Scott’s 
instructions are simply those of the As- 
sembly-itself—and of conscience. 
Commissioners to the Assembly ought 


to make their plans to stay to the end | 


of the meeting. Emergencies which 
would cause them to do otherwise would 
be rare and would arise only after the 
Assembly convened. If a commissioner 
cannot stay through the important hours 
of Monday and Tuesday, in fairness to 
the Assembly and to another commis- 
sioner who would stay, he should drop 
out of the picture as soon as possible. 
This year, as last, it is probable, as the 
Stated Clerk reminds, that a session will 
be held on Wednesday morning. 

The reminder of care in figuring ex- 
pense accounts would seem to be un- 
necessary. It is made only because in 
the past it has been found to be neces- 
sary. How otherwise conscientious men 
can be lax in figuring their expenses 
is hard to understand. It is to be hoped 
that the Stated Clerk’s gentle reminder 
will henceforth be unnecessary, but that 
if it is needed, he will not hesitate to 
make it. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Watch Out for These 
Postal Rates 


Churches which mail their publica- 
tions under the second class privilege 
will be well advised to read the new 
legislation proposed on the House Reso- 
lution No. 2945. 

They have been accustomed to mail 
at pound rates the light leaflets to their 
members. A good many copies can be 
mailed for one dollar. The proposed 
new law would establish a minimum of 
1%e per item on such mailings. One 
year after the law goes into effect the 
charge will be automatically increased 
to le per item. If your second class 
mailings number several hundred copies 
per week this will make quite a hole in 
your budget. 

There is an exception in small villages 
without carrier delivery. The periodi- 
cals will be accepted at 1c per pound; 
this amount to be increased to 2c per 
pound one year after the law goes into 
effect CHURCH MANAGEMENT. 
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HEAVENLY EMPLOYER 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Remember, then, you employers, 
that your responsibility is to be fair and 
just towards those whom you employ, 
never forgetting that you yourselves 
have a Heavenly Employer.’’—Colos- 
sians 4:1, J. B. Phillips translation. 


HE BIG MAN is a different person 
in different ages. In times past 
he has been the big man literally, 

the man with the hardest and quickest 
fists who could lick every one in sight. 
Not much different from him was the 
Big Soldier, the Man on Horseback. The 
Knight of the middle ages was such a 
man, and so, on a higher plane, was the 
King. The Chinese for millenniums held 
in honor the Big Scholar, the man who 
knew how to read and write, the man 
who knew the classics by heart. Again 
in the middle ages it was the Saint, the 
man with the scratchiest hair shirt, who 
went without baths, who rose at 2 A. M. 
to pray, or perhaps never even lay down 
but slept standing up in cold water. 
Hero, scholar and saint have all had 
their turn. But in these days, and in- 
deed always, the Big Man is the Boss. 
the man who issues the checks, the man 
who inspects the job, who hires and 
fires, the man on whom we ordinary 
mortals depend for our bread and mar- 
garine. Even in these times when he 
may be It, a much-mergered Corpora- 
tion, there has to be an employer, even 
if he is known as a Personnel Office. 

So Mr. Phillips has finely modernized 
a passage in Colossians, where Paul was 
writing to the Big Men of that church, 
the “kyrioi.”” There was nothing going 
bigger than a Kyrios. The word might 
sometimes mean no more than ‘“‘sir,”’ 
but it was always used for the Top Man. 
It translated, for Greek-speaking people, 
the Latin Dominus, the Boss. Later 
Roman emperors grrogated the title to 
themselves; it was the most impressive 
of all their magniloquent entitlements. 
Indeed, when the Greek translators 
worked on the Old Testament, they 
could think of no better word than 
Kyrios to translate the Hebrew name 
we find in our English Bibles as “Lord,” 
or “Jehovah.”’ 


‘HERE WERE Kyrioi at Colossae 
T as everywhere. In their little 
businesses they were the dictators. 
When they said Go, or Come, the little 
men jumped and ran. It is very easy 
for a man who has others under his 
control to get a magnified idea of his 
own importance. Of course, this is as 
true of teachers, army officers, and pas- 
tors of First Churches, as it is for the 
business man. But the employer is 
Peculiarly open to this temptation. 
True, the hoss may now be an invisible 
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Corporation, but even in the most far- 
flung and impersonal industrial empire, 
the boss, by whatever name, is still with 
us. The autocrat has by no means gone 
the way of the dodo. And because he 
has the power, he becomes a fixer of 
fate for those who work under him. 


To such men Paul says: Remember 
that you too have an Employer in 
heaven! You who are kvrioi have a 
Kyrios. You offer the jobs to your 
workers; so God offers your job to you. 
When old Marley’s ghost remembered 
too late, ‘““Mankind was my business,”’ 
was it because he had at last met his 
real Employer? If you are working at 
something he did not order, if you are 
not working at the one he did order, 
you will be called in and asked, Why? 
The heavenly Employer knows how 
much you are worth. In the long run 
he will see that you get it—certainly no 
less. You may think yourself under- 
paid, but not he. You many think he 
owes you more; perhaps he does, but 
“he does not pay all his accounts in 
October.”’ 


MPLOYER AND EMPLOYED are 
all God’s employees. His product, 
on this earth, is human lives—— 
full, free, God-like. Mankind is your 
business, it is everybody’s business, be- 
cause it is God’s business. But God’s 
soul-factory turns out too many seconds. 
The product is seldom as advertized. 
Production lags, orders pile up unfilled 
What is the trouble? Are you, God’s 
employee, perhaps to blame? You as 
an employer don’t like feather-bedding, 
slow-downs, strikes or walk-outs. But 
how about you? Are you feather-bed- 
ding in God’s employ? Is his produc- 
tion-line slowing down because of the 
time you kili? Do you ever walk out 
on a picket line claiming God is unfair? 
Do you actually commit sabotage? 
You and your workers are all in the 
same firm. Consciousness of this fact 


is the only thing that can keep the man 
in power from zooming off into a su- 
periority complex. A sense of being 
employed by God is the difference be- 
tween a Joan of Arc and the Dauphin; 
between an Abraham Lincoln and a 
Louis XIV, between the operator of a 
sweatshop and a John Eagan who runs 
his business as a trust from God. 

We read that once the heavenly Em- 
ployer left his comfortable office and 
worked in the plant for many years. He 
spent a good deal of time picking some 
key-men who would carry on for him 
afterwards. We know what he said one 
night near the end: ‘‘For their sakes 
I dedicate myself.’’ Never once did he 
think of his men as being there for his 
benefit; he turned it around. He did 
not try to get something out of them; 
he invested himself in them. 

How about you? 


Bonnell Scores Omission of 
Prayer at Signing of Pact 


New York. (RNS)—John Sutherland 
Bonnell, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian church here, denounced 
the omission of prayer at the signing of 
the North Atlantic Pact. 

‘“‘With the fate of the world hanging 
in the balance,’ Dr. Bonnell said, ‘‘no 
prayer of any kind was offered for the 
guidance and blessing of God upon the 
nations associated in this treaty.” 

“When the United Nations was 
formed,” he added, ‘‘we were told that 
we could have no prayer because of the 
presence in that organization of govern- 
ments such as Soviet Russia that es- 
poused atheism. 

“But all the nations that are grouped 
in the Atlantic Pact are Christian na- 
tions. What excuse have we to give 
this time? Have we in America become 
ashamed of the faith on which our na- 
tion was founded? If our trust is to 
be only in ‘reeking tube and iron shard’; 
only in atomic bombs, guided missiles, 
death-dealing rockets, and _ bacterio- 
logical warfare, God help America and 
the world. 

‘We have no quarrel with the At- 
lantic Pact, but our security must not 
rest on material things alone.” 
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Red Springs, N. C. 

Liberal Arts College with Conservatory of Music. 
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One- and Two-year Business Courses. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 





Committee to Keep 
Churches Informed 


Florida News Letter 


Church members in Florida are keep- 
ing their eyes on the actions of the state 
legislature now in session in Talla- 
hassee. A number of items of particy- 
lar interest are scheduled for presenta- 
tion including efforts to outlaw the Ky 
Klux Klan, changes in marriage and 
divorce laws, gambling regulations, tem- 
perance, education, aid to the mentally 
ill, and regulations governing itinerant 
labor. A special committee, with 
Lawrence I. Stell, Presbyterian minister 
of Tallahassee, as chairman, has been 
appointed by the State Council of 
Churches to keep in touch with legisla- 
tive activities and to issue a weekly 
news letter to all member-churches of 
the council. On the basis of this infor- 
mation, individuals or groups are en- 
abled to take the steps which seem to 
them desirable. The state council, rep- 
resenting eight denominations, is pro- 
jecting a vital program. Wm. R. 
Stevenson, pastor of the Union Congre- 
gational Church of Jacksonville, has 
been named as executive secretary. 


Efforts Are Made to 
Restrict Klan Activities 


The Greater Miami Council of 
Churches has issued a strong condemna- 
tion of the Klan; the Tallahassee city 
commission adopted an ordinance for- 
bidding the wearing of masks on the 
city’s streets; and members of the state 
legislature have been polled to see how 
far they would go to support Governor 
Fuller Warren’s effort to outlaw the 
Klan in Florida. Sighteen legislators, 
replying to a questionnaire, said they 
would vote to outlaw the Klan, 12 said 
they would not; some did not answer, 
and some were uncertain as to points of 
constitutionality. A Miami citizens 
committee has been organized to sup- 
port this effort. In both Miami and 
Miami Shores ordinances now prohibit 
the wearing of masks at group meet- 
ings and the burning of crosses. 





AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but al] Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
day. 

For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. 8. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
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Brotherhood Week Plans 
Create Excitement 

After certain Miami and Tallahassee 
churches cancelled Brotherhood Week 
arrangements for Negro ministers to 
speak in white churches, the women’s 
Bible class of the Clermont First Metho- 
dist church adopted a resolution de- 
ploring the action of those churches as 
violating ‘‘the cardinal principles upon 
which the church was founded.” In the 
Miami Shores Community church the 
congregation voted 227-89 not to accept 
the resignation of the pastor, Donald 
Douds, who invited a Negro minister to 
preach in his pulpit. The invitation had 
peen tentatively approved by the church 
poard, then crosses were burned in front 
of both churches involved and anony- 
mous telephone calls threatened vio- 
lence. Later, the trustees of the church 
announced that the Negro minister’s ad- 
dress had been cancelled. 


New Churches and Sunday 
Schools Are Organized 

New churches continue to be organ- 
ized throughout the synod. The Lake- 
view church in St. Petersburg began 
with 68 charter members; the Southside 
Estates church, sponsored by the South 
Jacksonville church, had 93 charter 
members; Knox church at Cantonment 
and the Lakeside church of Tallahassee 
were recently organized. Six new Sun- 
day schools were organized in Florida 
Presbytery during the past year. In 
Suwannee Presbytery the building pro- 
gram progresses. St. Johns church, 
Jacksonville, recently moved into its 
converted army chapel; members of the 
South Jacksonville church hope to be 
in their new church by December; the 
churches at High Springs and Williston 
have beautifully remodeled structures. 
The Murray Hill church has added a fine 
new section to its educational building. 


Miami Council Seeks to 
Publicize Good Things 

The Greater Miami Council of 
Churches, like the Miami publicity 
bureau, is assembling data on the re- 
ligious progress of that area. The Coun- 
cil plans a page spread in daily news- 
papers to describe the new churches and 
improvements now under way—more 
than $10,000,000 worth. The Council 
says it is out to prove that Miami is 
something more than the modern Baby- 
lon it is often depicted to be. . . .It is 
also sponsoring a tri-weekly midnight 
broadcast over WIOD, local NBC out- 
let. Different ministers participate. In 
addition to religious messages, questions 
are invited from listeners who may tele- 
phone them in. The response has caused 
the program to be lengthened to 25 
minutes. 


Injury Caused by Drunken 
Driving Should Be Felony 


Governor Warren is out to curtail 
automobile accidents caused by drunken 
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drivers. Says he, “I recommend more 
stringent laws against traffic violations, 
and especially against drunken driving. 
I believe drunken driving which causes 
personal injury to another person should 
be made a felony.” 


Miscellany 


Florida Presbyterians look forward 
eagerly to the coming of William M. 
Belk, Pulaski, Tenn., as their new re- 
gional director of religious education 
(see page 12).... A recent fire did 
severe damage to the Springfield church 
in Panama City. . . . Bishop Henry I. 
Louttitt of the Episcopal Church spoke 
in Sanford on Miracle Soil Conservation 
Day. Of the 100 churches in his dio- 
cese, he said, two-thirds to three-fourths 
are in rural areas of small towns. 
“Whatever happens to the land,’ he 
said, “immediately is reflected in the 
local churches.” . . . Ross W. Sanderson, 
research director of urban work for the 
Federal Council, Home Missions Council 
and the International Council of Relig- 


ious Education conducted a one-day 
seminar in Jacksonville recently on 
“What Is Happening to the American 
City Church?’”’ 
STEPHEN T. HARVIN. 
Jacksonville. 
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The Church's 
Work 


at 


Montreat 


of the church’s entire program. 


in excess of 25,000. 





A total of 4,000 to 5,000 church 
leaders from all our sixteen 
states gather each summer at 
Montreat in some fifteen con- 
ferences and training schools 
arranged by the Executive Com- 
mittees. Prayer together, the ex- 
change of ideas in a church-wide 
fellowship, and earnest search 
for deeper insights and more ex- 
cellent methods in Christ ’s serv- 
ice, all combine to send these 
men and women back to their 
tasks of Christian leadership 


newly inspired and better equipped for their work. 


The Executive Committees say that the conferences for which 
Montreat furnishes the place and the facilities are absolutely essen- 
tial for leadership training and for the enrichment and stimulation 


In addition to the official conference delegates, many others come 
to Montreat for rest and recreation combined with the inspiration of 
the conference programs. The total attendance during the season is 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 

William M. Belk, Pulaski, Tenn., 
regional director of religious education 
for the Synods of Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, has accepted the call to become 
regional director for the Synod of Flor- 
ida. 








CHANGES 

Cc. J. Hollandsworth, Covington, Va., 
has accepted a call to the Lafayette 
church, Norfolk, Va. 

Joe T. Sudduth, Stanford, Ky., has 
accepted a call to the Bethel and Camp- 
bellsville, Ky., churches effective June 5. 

E. H. Hamilton, missionary to China 
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now in this country, is making his home 
at Harrison Homestead, Fernandina, 
Fla. 

Owen B. Gumm, formerly at Damas- 
cus, Va., is now at the Euclid Avenue 
church, Bristol, Va. 

©. F. Hoffman from Pharr, Texas, to 
Cotulla, Texas. 

Robert L. Torrence from Cuthbert, 
ya., to First church, Savannah, Ga., 520 
E. Washington Ave. 

Crawford A. Pharr from Canton, 
Miss., to First church, Clinton, Mo. 

M. E. Gregg, Courtland, Ala., will be- 
come pastor at Uniontown, Ala., June 1. 

M. E. Peabody from Columbia, S. C., 
to 1100 Parish St., Greensboro, N. C. 

Troy L. Young from Gastonia, N. C.. 
to Route 1, Ellenboro, N. C. 

John B. Spragens from Stockton, Ala., 
to 407 Magnolia, Park Hill, N. Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Marshal L. Smith from Townville, S. 
C., to the Roseland church, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. Address: 813 N. Liberty St. 

John L. Fain, Jr., formerly of Flem- 
ington, Ga., has begun his new work as 
pastor of the First church, Kannapolis, 
N. C. 

R. Young Wallace, from Atoka, Tenn., 
Tenn., to 2441 Faxon, Memphis, Tenn. 

James L. Russell from Monroe, N. C., 
to Darien, Ga. 

T. P. Hoger, Jr., from Calhoun, Ga., 
to Box 1711, Ft. Walton, Fla. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 

Walter R. Courtenay, First church, 
Nashville, Tenn., will preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Mississippi State 
College May 22. 


DEATH 

Leslie Bates Moss, executive secretary 
of Church World Service and former 
secretary of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, died April 2, 
—the day after his wife’s funeral. Dr. 
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Moss was to have become West Coast 
representative of CWS. 


RETIREMENT 

Alfred Erickson, Campbellsville, Ky, 
has been granted permission to retire 
from the active pastorate by Transy]. 
vania Presbytery. Dr. Erickson has been 
pastor at Campbellsville since 1928; he 
has also served as stated clerk and 
treasurer of the presbytery in which po- 
sition he has been succeeded by Joe T, 
Sudduth, who will also succeed him as 
pastor at Gampbellsville and Bethel. 


Relief Parcels for China 


As a result of negotiations between 
the Chinese Government and the Goy. 
ernment of the United States, made pos- 
sible by the Sino-American Economie 
Aid Agreement, it is now possible for re- 
lief parcels sent by relief agencies or in- 
dividuats in the United States to relief 
agencies or individuals in China to enter 
free of duty. 

The following are the 
which must be met: 


conditions 


1. The parcels must be clearly marked 
“USA Gift Parcel.” 

2. Senders of parcels should send to 
the addressee under separate cover de- 
tailed lists of contents, and a certifica- 
tion that they are supplies donated for 
relief purposes only. 

3. The provision shall apply only to 
relief packages sent by United States 
relief agencies or individuals to relief 
agencies or individuals residing in 
China. If packages sent by companies 
or firms or addressed to companies or 
firms contain ordered goods or are of a 
commercial nature, duty shall be levied 
in accordance with regulations. If the 
Customs entertain doubts as to such re- 
lief packages, the addressee may be 
called upon to present for inspection 
documents certifying that the packages 
received are actually articles needed for 
relief purposes. 

4. Contents of the relief packages are 
limited to these items: non-perishable 
foods, clothing (including shoes) and 
mailable medical and health supplies. 

5. All packages marked “USA Gift 
Parcel” which contain articles that are 
apparently of the nature of an adver- 
tisement, or contain Christmas presents 
shall not come under the prescribed cate- 
gory of duty-free relief supplies and 
shall be levied duty in accordance with 
regulations. 

6. An addressee desiring to enjoy the 

prescribed duty free privilege shall make 
a statement to the effect that the gifts 
received are actually relief supplies pro- 
vided from the United States without 
cost. 
7. This provision expires with the 
Sino-American Economic Aid Agreement 
on June 30, 1950, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for. 


Special attention should be called to 
the limited number of items which qual- 
ify as relief supplies. The inclusion of 
other articles will cause difficulty. It is 
very important that these parcels be sent 
only for recipients who are in need of 
relief supplies. The Customs authorities 
are going to keep detailed records on the 
addressees and the number of parcels 
received, and any abuses will endanger 
this whole agreement. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The Clash With Religious Authority 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 8, 1949 
Mark 11:27-12:44; Text 11:27-33; 12: 28-38 


It was a clash with religious author- 
ity that precipitated Jesus’ death. We 
recall the occasion, 

On Sunday, a few days before the 
Passover, Jesus made a dramatic entry 
juto Jerusalem. He cane seated on an 
ass, proclaimed by pilsrims from Gali- 
lee as the promised Son of David This 
was a deliberate fulfiiiment on Jesus’ 
part of the ancient prophecy of Zecha- 
riah 9:9-10. In thus entering the city 
and in accepting the Messianic plaudits 
of the multitude Jesus was plainly of- 
fering himself to the nation as_ their 
promised Deliverer. At the same time 
he sought to make it clear that he came 
not as a warrior king, prepared tc lead 
the people in a war of deliverance, but 
instead as the Prince of Peace, who 
alone could save the nation frem de- 
struction by the Romans. (Picture the 
situation: The Jews, a subject people, 
seething with bitterness and resentment 
against the Romans, drifting steadily to- 
ward war with Rome. Then read Zech- 
ariah 9:9-10 with Luke 19:41-44). 


1. A Question Concerning Authority 


On Monday Jesus returned to the city 
from Bethany where he had spent the 
night and drove the merchants and the 
money changers out of the temple. We 
need to recall that this temple traffic 
was a gigantic ‘‘racket’’ controlled by 
the priestly aristocracy, the Sadducees. 
Visitors crowded into Jerusalem at the 
time of the great feasts and were forced 
to change their money and buy animals 
for sacrifice at extortionate prices in the 
temple markets. The whole business 
was a public scandal in Jesus’ day, and 
anyone who attempted to clean up the 
situation could count on the support of 
the populace. Jesus cleansed the tem- 
ple not only because the traffic in its 
courts was a notorious public evil, but 
also because it reinforced the Messianic 
claims presented by him on the preced- 
ing day (cf. Mal. 3:1-3). It was also 
an attack on the prestige and authority 
of the priests, who were the political 
and economic rulers of the people un- 
der the Romans. Jesus said that this 
temple traffic which they sanctioned and 
whose profits went into their own pock- 
ets was nothing less than robbery (11: 
17). 

Hitherto the opposition to Jesus had 
come largely from the Pharisees on re- 
ligious grounds; the opposition of the 
Sadducees which begins at this point 
was based on religious and economic 
grounds. When they heard how Jesus 
had dared to interfere with a prime 
Source of their income they sought how 
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they might destroy him, for all the peo- 
ple were’‘astonished, as well they might 
be, at the boldness of his teaching (11: 
18). 

When Jesus returned to the city on 
Tuesday he was met by a delegation of 
chief priests, scribes (lawyers) and el- 
ders. The chief priests were the leaders 
of the Sadducean party; scribes and el- 
ders were the most influential represen- 
tatives of the Pharisees. The Sanhe- 
drim, the highest governing body among 
the Jews, was composed of these threa 
types. The language suggests that this 
was an official or an unofficial delega- 
tion from that important body. They de- 
manded that Jesus inform them as to 
what authority he had for his high- 
handed action of the preceding day. If 
he claimed divine authority they could 
accuse him of blasphemy; if he had no 
authority they could arrest him for dis- 
turbing the peace. 


Jesus agreed to disclose his authority, 
if the rulers would give him and the 
populace, who were listening with ab- 
sorbed interest their opinion as to the 
authority of John Baptist. Did it come 
from God or men? The representatives 
of the Sanhedrim did not dare to an- 
swer. They were impaled on the horns 
of a dilemma. They could not say that 
John had divine authority because they 
had refused to heed him. They were 
afraid to say that he had no such au- 
thority because the people regarded him 
as a prophet. So they said, ‘“‘We do not 
know.” And Jesus replied, “Neither 
will I tell you by what authority I do 
these things.”’ 

This was more than a clever evasion 
of the trap which they had set for him. 
Jesus had compelled the religious au- 
thorities of the nation to acknowledge 
publicly that they were unable to pass 
on the credentials of a prophet. Quite 
properly therefore he refused to recog- 
nize their ability to pass on his own 
credentials. 

At the same time he made it clear 
to all that his authority came not from 
men but from God. 


But Jesus was not content to leave it 
thus. He proceeded to launch an at- 
tack upon the rulers themselves, to 
charge in a series of parables (Mark 
12:1-2; Matthew 21:28-22:14) that 
their their leadership meant the loss of 
Israel’s covenant privileges and the final 
destruction of the nation. The rulers 
would have taken Jesus into immediate 
custody, for they recognized as everyone 
else did, the purport of the parables, but 
they realized that Jesus had the people 
back of him and were afraid to take 


this definite act (Mark 12:12). They 
left him, therefore, and went into a se- 
cret conclave, planning how they could 
rid themselves of this dangerous revo- 
lutionist from Galilee without antago- 
nizing the people. 


II. A Question Concerning Tribute, 


Their first plan was to trap him in 
his talk, to force from him some trea- 
sonable, blasphemous or foolish answer 
which would give them an excuse for ar- 
resting him, or would at least under- 
mine his popularity with the people. 

So they asked him, ‘Is it lawful to 
pay taxes to Caesar or not?” If he re- 
plied in the affirmative, the Pharisees 
would denounce him to the people, 
whose confidence he would forfeit; if 
he replied in the negative, the Herodians 
would denounce him to the authorities 
and he would be arrested as a dangerous 
revolutionary. 

Jesus saw through their dissimulation 
and said, “Why put me to the test? 
Bring me a coin and let me look at it?” 
And when they brought it, he said, 
“Whose likeness and inscription is 
this?”” They said, ‘‘Caesar’s,” and Jesus 
retorted, ‘‘Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and to God the things 
that are God’s.” 

In other words, Jesus points out that 
there are duties to civil government and 
duties to God. They are to be faithfully 
discharged, each in its proper sphere. 
At the present time they did not really 
clash. Here was the real significance 
of Jesus’ reply for his own day. The 
Pharisees expected a political kingdom 
and therefore it was disloyalty to God to 
pay tribute to a foreign nation; the He- 
rodians, in making terms with the con- 
querors, had given up their interest in 
the Kingdom of God. In reminding them 
of their obligations to the government 
to which they were in fact subject, 
Jesus inferred that the Kingdom of God 
cannot be identified with any political 
or economic order; that it was possible 
to be a true citizen of the Kingdom and 
and yet quietly submit to the civil rule 
of a foreign potentate. 

Despite the wisdom and the sanity 
of Jesus’ answer, and despite the fact 
that he blocked the immediate purpose 
of the rulers, it is likely that it cost 
him the support of the extreme nation- 
alists among the Jews. It was evident 
to them that Jesus could not be counted 
on to lead their hoped-for revolt against 
Rome, 


Ill. A Question Concerning the 
Resurrection 


The second attempt to discredit Je- 
sus before the people came from the Sad- 
ducees. Their leaders were the chief 
priests, whose monopoly Jesus had* at-~ 
tacked the previous day in the temple. 
They had little influence with the peo- 
ple religiously and do not seem to have 
taken any notice of Jesus till late in 
his ministry. When he accepted the ti- 
tle “Son of David,’ which seemed to 
point to intended revolt against the ex- 
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isting order in state and church, and 
when he interferred with their vested 
interests in the Temple, they joined the 
Pharisees in the opposition which aimed 
at his life. 

Their question had to do with the 
resurrection which they rejected in op- 
position to the Pharisees and the great 
mass of believing Jews. They thought 
their question reduced the whole matter 
to absurdity. Jesus pointed out that the 
cause of their error was twofold: (1) 
they did not understand the Scriptures, 
and (2) they did not take into account 
the power of God. This two-fold error 
caused them to imagine a contradiction 
which did not actually exist. First, as 
to the power of God: He is able to pro- 
vide a life in which there is no death, 
or birth, or marriage in the physica) 
sense, but where relations are even 
higher than the most blessed relation- 
ship on earth. Secondly, as to the Scrip- 
tures: God spoke of himself as the God 
of the patriarchs, still in relation to 
them even though they were departed. 
But the living God can. be in actual, liv- 
ing relation only with the living. Hence 
these departed fathers must remain 
alive, 


IV. A Question Concerning the Law 


The third question asked Jesus on 
this eventful occasion was brought for- 
ward by one of the scribes who had been 
struck by the appropriateness of Jesus’ 
answer. It seems, from Mark’s account, 
that it was asked in an entirely different 
spirit from the other two. We must re- 
member that the Jews’ code of morality 
was most complex and consisted of an 
infinite number of minute requirements 
and regulations. There was a tendency 
however among the Pharisees of Jesus’ 
day to recognize a gradation within 
these precepts of the law, to account 
some great in the sense of fundamental, 


and others small in the sense of deriva- 
tive. This particular scribe thought, no 
doubt, “Here is a great Teacher who 
can throw some light on the problem. 
Possible this is an opportunity to get 
an answer to our standing question 
about the first commandment.” 

Jesus replied that the first command- 
ment was the one taken from Deuteron- 
omy 6:4-5, and repeated every morning 
and evening in the Temple as a call to 
worship: ‘‘You shalt love the Lord your 
God with all your heart and with all 
your soul and with all your mind and 
with all your strength.” “Heart,” 
‘‘soul,” ‘“‘mind,”’ and ‘‘strength’’ suggest 
not an attempt at classification but an 
attempt to express in a strong way the 
whole being. 

The scribe had asked only for the 
first commandment, but Jesus does not 
stop with one. He adds, ‘‘The second is 
this, ‘You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself.’’’ Why does he go beyond 
what is asked and add a second com- 
thandment to the first. Evidently be- 
cause the first without the second is in- 
complete, and because it would lead 
to misunderstanding. Some of the great- 
est blots on the Christian record have 
been made by men who thought that it 
was possible to love God without lov- 
ing one’s fellowmen, 

As Dr. Gould remarks, our Lord 
wished to show that this first command- 
ment did not stand at the head of a 
long list of heterogeneous commands, 
among which it was simply primus inter 
pares, but that it was one of two homo- 
geneous commands, which together ex- 
hausted the idea of righteousness. The 
second commandment is also taken from 
the Old Testament, It does not, however, 
occupy the commanding position of the 
first, but is brought in only incidentally 
in Leviticus 19:19, where, moreover, 
neighbor is evidently restricted to a 
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brother Jew. Jesus puts it in a com. 
manding position and widens the meap- 
ing of neighbor to fellowman. He de. 
clares, moreover, that in these two com- 
mandments are summarized the whole 
of the law and the prophets (Mt. 22:40). 
Love to God, he says in effect, finds its 
only adequate fulfillment in love to one’s 
neighbor. Love to one’s neighbor must 
be rooted in love of God. All man’s 
duties are included in these two, love 
to, God and love to man. 

The scribe’s answer to Jesus’ state- 
ments shows his honesty and also his 
perception of the relative value to re. 
ligion of inward character and outward 
ceremonial. And when Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly and was sympa- 
thetic toward genuine religion, he said, 
“You are not far from the kingdom of 
God.”’ 

No man after that dared to ask him 
any question. His enemies had found 
that it was no use to ask him questions 
which only recoiled on their own heads, 


Questions That Come to Us 


1. As to Our Earthly Citizenship, Je- 
sus teaches us that we must pay our ob- 
ligations to the state; we must also pay 
our obligations to God. What are our 
duties to the state? What are our du- 
ties to God? Suppose there should be 
a conflict between one’s loyalty to his 
country and one’s loyalty to his God, 
which loyalty should one put first? 

2. As to Our Heavenly Citizenship. 
What is the argument that brings us 
the greatest assurance as to our immor- 
tality? Is it an argument that comes 
from science, or from philosophy, or an 
argument that comes from our relation- 
ship to God? If God is our Father and 
admits us to his fellowship is it fair 
to infer that he shall not allow us to 
perish? What light does our present 
passage throw on the future life, on the 
relation of husband to wife? 

3. As to Morality. Can one love God 
without loving his fellowman? (Can one 
love his fellowman without loving God? 
What does it mean to love God, to love 
one’s fellowman? Is love a thing of the 
emotions or of the will? A columnist 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch re- 
cently wrote: “If your religion makes 
you hate anyone on this earth, or speak 
unkindly of anyone on this earth, you 
may be perfectly sure that what you 
have, however you name it, is not the 
religion of Jesus. The religion 
of hate is a far worse denial of 
Jesus that that of the agnostic, in that 
it sets up a spurious and detestable 
counterfeit of his teaching.’’ How far 
do you agree? 

4. As to Our Lord. We see Jesus ia 
these closing days of his life, not sub- 
mitting weakly to his enemies, but fight- 
ing courageously for his ideal against 
overwhelming odds. The fight still con- 
tinues. Are we willing to range our- 
selves on his side? Are we looking for 
material and economic good as our chief 
aim, or are we willing to adopt his pro- 
gram and suffer the consequences? 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE GOSPELS. 
By Ernest F. Scott. Scribner's, New 
york, 1949. 171 pp. $2.50. 

Dr. Scott was for many years, until 
his recent retirement, professor of New 
Testament at Union Seminary in New 
york. He has produced a large number 
of excellent books in his field, and this 
little book should take its place as one 
of the best of them. The book should 
be interesting and profitable reading for 
intelligent laymen, but only rather well 
trained critical scholars will be able to 
appreciate it to the full. 

Dr. Scott challenges in no uncertain 
terms many of the positions taken by 
the more radical critics. He denies any 
essential difference between the religion 
of Paul and that of Jesus, and also be- 
tween that of the Fourth Gospel and that 
of the Synoptics. The sayings attributed 
to Jesus in the Gospels are not inven- 
tions of the developing church, but are 
true records of the facts; the needs of 
the church might help determine which 
of the sayings would be preserved, but 
the early Christians were not guilty of 
putting their own thoughts and words 
into his mouth falsely. 

Dr. Scott shows convincing reasons 
for believing that the Gospels were writ- 
ten to help the Christian teachers ascer- 
tain the true facts about the life and 
teachings of Jesus. Christianity is a 
historic religion based upon a firm foun- 
dation of actual facts. God actually 
came into human history in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth, so the facts about 
that encounter are of supreme impor- 
tance. 


The reviewer would disagree with 
some of the positions taken by Dr. Scott, 
such as his later dating for the Synop- 
tics and his criticism of the eschatology 
of Jesus and the New Testament, but he 
recognizes with gratitude the real con- 
tribution to the cause of historic Chris- 
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tianity made by this little book. May it 
have a wide influence! 
SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE. 
Decatur, Ga. 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION. 
Edited by Joshua Loth Liebman. The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1948. 202 pages. 
$3.00. 

This is a compilation of papers and 
on-the-floor discussions coming out of 
the Temple Israel Institute on Religion 
and Psychiatry held in Boston in Octo- 
ber, 1947. The participants were mostly 
from the Boston area and comprised 
psychiatrists, Catholic Jewish and Prot- 
estant church leaders, a newspaper man, 
a sociologist, and a psychoanalyst. The 
purpose was to bring the laboratory and 
the sanctuary together in a joint ex- 
ploration of, and attack upon, the prob- 
lems of living. 

The eleven main papers together with 
several discussions are classified under 
three broad captions: ‘‘Where psy- 
chiatry and religion meet and part’’; 
‘‘Hospital care of the mentally ill’’; and 
“The individual and his environment.” 
Under this last come papers on the emo- 
tional problems of the child and the 
adolescent, marriage, and grief. 

The book as a whole rewards study, 
and several of the papers are exception- 
ally well done. More than one contribu- 
tor deplored the kind of imperialism 
which shuts clergymen out of the clinic 
and psychiatrists out of the church. The 
view which was frequently expressed 
was that there are common problems in 
human adjustment where church and 
clinic may complement rather than com- 
pete with each other. At the same time, 
there was the recognition that religion 
and psychiatry have distinctive services 
to render: neither must try to be some- 
thing else. 
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At the risk of appearing unjust to the 
other contributors, I should like to ex- 
press special appreciation for Lydia 
Dawes’ paper on the adolescent, and for 
Alexander Magoun’s treatment of mar- 
riage. There are paragraphs from both 
of these papers that are worth commit- 
ting to memory. 

THOMAS HANCOCK GRAFTON. 

Staunton, Va. 
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This is the story of an alcoholic— 
brief, tragic, completely true—a 
story of desperation and despair. 
Every word attests the truth of 
Jerry Gray’s own anguished cry— 
“This drinking business needs 
more than laws or men or doctors 
to solve it! It needs divine assist- 
ance. ... It is a sickness within 
the soul!” 

Here is a challenge to human- 
ity and an appeal from a defeated 
soul—a book that cannot be ig- 
nored or soon forgotten. 

“Tragic ... powerful.”—Dr. 

Clarence E, Macartney. 


“A heartbreaking classic. ... * 
As a description of the drama 
and traegdy and glory of hu- 
man nature I’ve read nothing 
more powerful in years.”—Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. 
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Personalizing Our Professional Schools 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY COLUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LOUISVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Richmond, Virginia. Decatur, Georgia. Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ben R. Lacy, Jr., E. T. Wellford, J. McDowell Richards, William V. Gardner, Frank H. Caldwell, P. H. Pleune, 
President. Chairman of Board. President. Chairman of Board. President. Chairman of Board, © 


It is not easy for many people to visualize the need, the importance and the far reaching results of the specialized education of the minis 
ters and the employed workers of the Church. 


Pictured on this page are Presidents and Chairmen of the Boards of Control of our four Theological Seminaries and of our two Training 
Schools. These are men selected on account of their ability, training and experience. They are conducting our own indispensable institu- 
tions to specialize the training given in our Colleges. The state pours the larger part of its money for higher education into technical and 
professional schools. Our Church centers its interest and support on the College of Liberal Arts which gives broad, liberal education and on 
the appropriate education of spiritual leaders. 


Christ devoted the most of His ministry to the development of the Apostles—“the ones sent forth.” They were to interpret to men 
the deep things of the universe and of God. The need for preachers and teachers is permanent. God needs preachers—the Christian 
message heralded by Christian men. 


In these days of confusion and doubt and fear there is no more highly vital work than that of insuring an able, spiritually 
qualified, well-educated leadership of the Christian forces. Our Church must continue to render this all important service to our nation and 
the world, 


“Producing ministerial leadership,” said the late Thomas W. Currie, “is an unending responsibility inherent in the process for the on- 
going of Christianity. In Protestantism there have been historically two preferences touching the type of man needed in the leadership of the 
Church. The one type desired is where the emphasis is placed upon scholarship and learning; the other where the emphasis is placed upon 
outstanding evidences of piety and mystical fellowship with God. The Protestant Churches today are doubtless coming to agreement in de- 
siring the union of these two qualities in the men who are being accepted as ministers by the several churches.” Thus has our Church charted 
its course between rationalism and fanaticism. 


Your part in this work is to understand the importance, the difficulties and the need of these institutions and help support and guide their 
service to our homes, our church, our nation and the world. 


AUSTIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY STILLMAN COLLEGE ASSEMBLY'S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Austin, Texas. FOR NEGROES FOR LAY WORKERS 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Richmond, Virginia. 


David L. Stitt, B. O. Wood, S. Burney Hay, Henry Wade DuBose, A. L. Currie, 


President. Chairman of Board. President. President. Chairman of Board. 


For further information and helpful literature, write to the Presidents of these institutions or to 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 
Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary. Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer. 410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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